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enfin, dont la connaissance peut servir a realiser I'accord du jugement 
moral avec la nature de I'etre qui le porte et de Vunivers au sein duquel 
il est porte." 

Finally, the work concludes with a glorified individualism. " Le sur- 
homme que nous appelons de nos voeux serait a la f ois le plus individualist 
des hommes, le plus jaloux d'independance, et pourtant le plus sociable, 
le plus dispose a se servir de sa valeur individuelle pour le bien de tous; 
il ne serait l'esclave que de l'ideal." And in view of this individualism 
we are asked to dream and are told quite confidently that we may dream 
of " association sans socialisme," of " liberte sans anarchie." Is not the 
modern citizen breaking away from " le parlementarisme et done l'eta- 
tisme " ? " Qu'on se detrompe ! L'individualisme fera le miracle que 
l'etatisme est impuissant a realiser; le voyez-vous qui deja. fait ses 
preuves ! " But, to say no more, the surprise of all this, perhaps, too, the 
peculiar glory of it, is that an absolute empiricism must feel as if it were 
beholding its own unsuspected glory in a mirror. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University op Michigan. 

The Education and Problems of the Protestant Ministry. David Spence 
Hill. Worcester : Clark University Press. 1908. Pp. 94. 
This pamphlet of ninety odd pages, reprinted from the American 
Journal of Psychology and Education, is a condensation of seven chapters 
prepared " in investigating the status, problems, life, and education of 
the Protestant ministry in the United States." The discussion bears 
upon two points, " ministerial life and work " and " theological educa- 
tion." In the treatment of the first point, there is a running comment 
upon the replies received from a hundred or more persons whose opinions 
were solicited in reference to the qualifications of the minister — intel- 
lectual, moral, and the like — and in reference to his pastoral duties — the 
matter of sermons, prayer, communion, baptism, marriage, etc. The 
suspicions one might have as to the competency of the witnesses are 
allayed in advance by the assurance that the persons are " informed upon 
this subject" (p. 9). It is interesting to note the disagreement among 
these experts. For example, a woman of 19 states : " A minister should 
be a graduate of some theological seminary and should have studied 
theology, literature, history, sociology, psychology, Hebrew and Greek" 
(p. 17) ; while another woman of 22 avers : " The work of the pastor 
does not demand a knowledge of Hebrew or Greek, but he should know 
psychology, literature, history and theology and have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of sociology, criminology, physics, chemistry and 
biology" (p. 45). While the reader, who is actually engaged in the 
business of training college graduates for the pastorate, is grateful for 
the opinions of these experts, he would have been still more grateful to 
them had they bothered to give reasons for their opinions. They are not, 
however, to be blamed, for Mr. Hill asked them, not for an opinion with 
reasons, but for an opinion without reasons. 
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The conclusion which the author draws from the possession of what 
he calls " a rude cross-section of the minds of a small group " amounts to 
little more than this: that the pastor is a valuable man in the social 
group and that he should be better trained (p. 53). 

With this we are brought to the second point, theological education. 
The relation of this point to the results gained from the testimony 
of the informed is not obvious. It is, however, evident that the author 
himself has a definite and withal a most generous notion of what the 
work of the pastor should be. Indeed, the enumeration of functions fills 
a page (p. 53 f.) and covers almost everything except instruction in the 
knowledge of God and of the Christian Scriptures. With this ideal of 
the minister's calling — postulated, be it observed, not discussed on its 
merits — it becomes easy to criticize the methods and the courses of study 
obtaining in existing theological seminaries. There is too much theology, 
he is good enough to tell us, " in its various divisions, of languages, 
Hebrew, Greek exegesis, and of history " (p. 69) ; and while he insists 
upon the necessity of the study of religions, he has a distinct aversion to 
dead languages. The reviewer hesitates to refer to Jastrow's opinion 
that the knowledge of a religious document in the original is indispensable 
to the student of religions (" Study of Eeligion," p. 341), or to Wernle's 
fancy (in his recent masterly discussion of the training essential to a 
German pastor, " Einfuhrung in das theologische Studium 1908 "), that 
to know the teaching of Jesus one must have a knowledge not only of 
Hebrew and Greek, but also of Aramaic, the language of the Master ; for 
Mr. Hill has already told us that the excuses given for such idol or 
fetich worship are hackneyed and exploded (p. 78). Philology, however, 
is not his strong forte, as his incursion (p. 2) into Hebrew transliteration 
and Greek lexicography reveals. 

What the author has to say about training in scientific methods gen- 
erally and in modern psychology in particular, is a point well taken, 
but hardly novel. And what he has to say about his University of Re- 
ligion, the tentative character, if not crudity, of which he seems to feel 
(p. 87), would have gained in force had he read Professor G. P. Moore's 
brief but thoroughgoing address, " The Pield of an Undenominational 
School of Theology," published in the Harvard Graduates' Magazine for 
December, 1902. 

Teachers in theological seminaries may indeed be backward, as the 
author alleges, but some of them, at least, are open-minded and ready 
to learn. To such Mr. Hill's book, as he calls it (p. 2), is a bitter dis- 
appointment; for while the title is alluring, the method is, at least to 
them, strange and unconvincing. Mr. Hill really begs the question of 
the function of the minister, and his appeal to " common sense, experi- 
ence, and pedagogy" is not proof. There can be no quarrel with his 
use of the " questionnaire method," since on his own admission the 
results are "for the purpose of illustration and suggestion" (p. 9). If 
Mr. Hill in his forthcoming book would give us a real discussion of the 
function of the minister and the nature of his message before he plunges 
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into a critique of the methods and work of existing seminaries, he would 
receive the thanks of all those who are trying to equip college men for 
the pastorate of the Christian Church of to-day. 

J. E. Frame. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Croyance religieuse et croyance intellectuelle. OssiP-LouEii. Paris: 

Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. 175. 

M. Ossip-Lourie is the author of several works on literary and philo- 
sophical subjects. His " La philosophie de Tolstoi' " was crowned by 
the institute, and all of his works have been well received by the leading 
literary and philosophical journals of Prance. 

The present work is symmetrically constructed of three parts, with 
three chapters for each part. The first part contrasts religious and in- 
tellectual belief, the second sets forth an intellectual theory of morals, 
and the third presents the author's faith in a teleological view of the 
world. The book begins: "Man is a believing animal. Wherever there 
is human life there is belief. Belief is one of the essential facts of our 
nature. The constitution of our intellectual and moral being attests the 
imperious need of believing. ... To live is to believe." 

Man's beliefs originate in himself. He can not attribute his life to 
himself, and so he seeks a cause for it beyond himself. He invents a 
deity and strives to unite himself to a super-cosmic force. The lower 
animals give evidence of moral and religious faculties, for the foundation 
of religion is the recognition of beings more elevated and better than 
ourselves. Many animals recognize the physical superiority of others, 
and the horse and dog recognize the intellectual and moral superiority of 
man. " Man is a god to his dog." Religion has developed with the 
general progress of humanity. But each religion that has sprung up 
Las passed away sooner or later. Christianity, like all super-terrestrial 
religions, is on the point of disappearing, is, in fact, dead in some coun- 
tries already. But this is no sign of decadence. " The end of super- 
terrestrial religions will not deprive humanity of all belief, of all ideal. 
On the contrary, the old dogmas rejected, it will be more easy for us to 
complete our intellectual and moral emancipation. ... So long as we 
have no irrefutable proof that all research will be forever vain, we have 
the right, we have the duty to believe that man will discover soon or 
late the secret, the meaning of life. ... A man wholly without belief is 
an abnormal phenomenon. . . . Intellectual belief admits the existence 
of an end of the universe and the possibility of discovering it some day 
by the study of nature and the phenomena of life; it excludes all 
hypothesis of a supernatural being; it submits to no dogma, it is free." 
Contrasted with the freedom of intellectual belief, religion forbids us 
from asking the two principal questions of how and why; it destroys all 
freedom of thought and conduct in the individual personality. " The 
greatest argument of intellectual belief is the individual will to live." 



